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A Domestic Tale of New England. 
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(Concluded. } 





He studied the law three months, three long |! 


tedious months. Unceasingly he pored over| 
the volumes placed before him, but it was more | 


than painful to him. Ife grew pale and thin; | 


and at times, was disposed to bravo a father’s! 
curse, and yield no longer to this palsying destiny. 
it may seem to many that his situation did not | 
authorize this excess offeeling. ‘There are many, 
I know, who take the world as it comes, caring 
not whatthey do, nor how their course is shaped. | 
But Giles acted from principle. Ife knew that! 
ke could not fulfil the designs of Providence by 


acting contrary to his nature—that he could not 
do the good he ought; and being of a highly im- 
agmative cast of mind this aided his unhappiness. 

At the end of the three months, he felt that he 
could yield no longer. He closed his book for 
the last time, determining onee more to talk with 
his father, and try to change his views—and if 


unsuccessful, to state his feelings and dare the 
worst. He found him in his study, and with a_ 
beating heart approached his desk. 


** Ah Giles,” said Mr. Wordsworth, not rais- 


ug his eyes from the accounts he was transerib-. 
ig. * Well how come on Coke and Blackston 
to day ?” 
** May I interrupt you a moment,” said Giles. 
The trembling of Giles’ voice caused his father | 
to look at him. 


** Interrupt,” said he inquiringly. 


“I have come to tell you, sir,” continued 
Griles, ** that although it is dreadful to me to dis- 
appoint your wishes, 1 must give up the study of 
the law.” 

Mr. Wordsworth was amazed. He knew that 
Gules had diligently applied himself since he had 
been in an office and therefore was taken by sur- 
prise. Tle turned pale, and expressed his aston. 
ishment in his face. 

* Give up the study—what !—do I understand 


you, sir?” 


“1 must give it up sir. I never can make a 
lawyer.” 


Nothing could more enrage Mr. Wordsworth, 
than when Giles intimated his inability to sue 
ceed, It was aiming a death blow to his pride 


and unreasonable hopes. Giles could not have 


] 
Chosen a sentence at this juneture, more unfor 


funate fur his cause. Dis father’s face assumed 


tlook of the bitterest sareacim, and his yoie 


nbled with auyer as thus he poke 


} 
| 
>Hi 


| iled son! 


day in Deeember, and the cheerless aspect of na- 


“ Then, sir, if you cannot make a lawyer, you! 
cannot make a son! Kindness I find has no| 
\effect on you—I employ itno longer! You have | 
‘blasted every hope—you have been a curse toie | 

from the hour of your birth! Very well—go!| 
‘and do as you please. Be a mechanic! be any-| 


thing—but never enter this house again! Never 
dare to disgrace me by addressing me! Never 


call yourself a relation of mine! I disown you!! 
Farewell, sir!” 


| “Oh my father!” said Giles supplicatingly, the | 
tears swelling in his eves. 
** No more! Dare tospeak to me again, and 1 


eurse ! Begone !” 


. { 
Giles literally staggered to the door. He had | 


! 
not really expected so stern a sentence, and it 


j 


° ' 
‘almost crushed him.—He turned to catel his) 
| father’s eye, and see if no love or mercy lingered | 
i : ’ ce 
there. But Mr. Wordsworth continued writing, | 


and did not lift his head. Giles did not dare to 
speak and fora moment, stood still in utter dese. 
lation of thought. With difficulty heat last open-' 
ed the door; then said onee more, ** Father!” 
No look—no word—he closed the door an ex. 
' 

( Ile knew his father’s character; his stern ab 
herence to his word; and witha faint heart, he 
gathered together the little property he was mas. | 
ter of, and then kneeling down by his bedside, he | 
prayed for God's blessing. Prayer always com. | 
forts, and it soothed him, and gave him strength | 
to leave hishome. In the entry, as he departs d,} 
he met his sister Ellen—a bright sweet girl, now | 
fifteen. 

** Giles,” said she, * how pale you look! What 
canbe the matter—and where are you going !” 
Without trusting himself to speak, Giles kissed | 
her and darted from the house. | 


As he closed the outer door, he felt that he 


was alone in the wide world. He knew not what: 
to do—what to think. He wandered about as! 
one bewildered and his strange look attracted no- 
tice; but he was too deep in misery to feel himselt 


an object of curiosity. At last he thought of | 


Esther. In Esther's bosom he could pour out 


his sorrows.—She would comfort—she would! 
calm him by herlove! In an hour he was on| 
the road to Wordsworth-town. 
He entered it at dusk. It was a cold stormy | 
| 
ture suited the bitterness of his heart.—During 
the ride, he had enveloped himself in his cloak, 
and not even allowed himself to reflect on his sad 
condition. It had been better had he reflected 
had he ealled reason to his aid and soueht 
composure, As it was, he knocked at Mr. 
Hall's door with all his sorrows fresh upon hin 
passion boring within hina—his mind an almost 


Esther opened the door Giles! My 


Esther!” passed between them, and they stood 
alone in the parler. Giles pressed her to his 
bosom, and looking on her face, beaming with 
love for him, he uttered a groan, and burst into 
tears. 

“ Oh, Esther—Esther,” said he—‘* would I 
were in ny grave !” 

His agony almost equally affected the aston 
ished girl.—** Speak Giles!—what has happen. 
ed? Oh speak !” 

* Esther, 1 am exiled from my father’s house ’ 
[ am alinost cursed! [have no home—no hope 
no friend—but you Esther!” 

Esther sobbed violently. Hfler father had lost 
all his own property, and was soon to leave his 
home; and all these griefs, coming at onec, 
overpowered even her etrength of mind. It was 
some time before either could become suflicient- 
ly composed to speak. Giles first broke the 
silence. 

“ Well, Esther, what is to be done ?” 


“ Oh Giles, I cannot advise,” answered she 
as unhappy as her lover. 
* Well, well,” said he, throwing himself into 


a chair, * fate is determined to make a fool of 





me—let her du her worst, I can but dic !” 

** Giles,” answered Esther, ‘* do not speak eo 
| Do not utter language that you know is improper 
lif not sinful; but let us calmly reason.—Come— 
lay aside despair, let us try to form some plan for 

the future.” 

They conversed long —now started one thing, 
then another. A’ project would at first appear 
lfeasible then some obstacle would dé stroy it. 
The worst evil was the want of funds, and after 


| 
calling up every thing, that suggested itself, they 


at last paused again in despair. Then a sudden 


thought struck Giles—his eyes brightened, and 


he said - 


“This, this, Esther! Let us be married !— 
Your love—your prescnce-——will sustain me. I 
ean borrow a small sum of some friend, I know, 
‘and we will move to the West. Tecan at least 
till the field, and my arm is as strong as any 
man’s; and before long, I could gain enough to 


open a shop.” 


| * No, no, Giles,” answered Esther, it would be 
| 


ja sin in me to throw myself upon you, when 


neither of us have a centinthe world. It would 


always keep you from rising. A young man 


| should have at least a litthh—we have nothing. 


No, Giles. Go calmly and seckemployment. 1 
will support myself while you will lay the foun 
dation, and then we may meet for happier 

And it would be better for us not to see cach 
other in the mean tune. We will write tor mu 
tual encouragement, but it would cause neglect 
if you should leave your duty to © pee Let us 


| part \ ou know better than Pwhat were beat 


for vou; and all I can di to pray for you 
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down. All is for the best, Giles—so, farewell.” 

He clasped her in a long embrace, and they| 
parted—with a slow, weak step Giles turned | 
away, and Esther went to her chamber, and i 
weeping, watched her lover until he was hidden |) 
from her sight. 

I will not attempt to describe Giles’ feelings. | 
He thought himself now wholly deserted. He 
was without a syinpathising friend to cheer him 
and without a rudder to shape his course. The} 
sight of his native village was painful to him 
He dreaded to mect any one who might recog-'! 
nize him, and although it was far into the night| 
he hastened on to the next town before he would! 
stop. ‘There he sought the inn, threw himself on 
a sleepless bed and awaited the dawn. Ile coun- 1 
ted the hours as they were struck by the village 
clock. It seemed as if morning would never | 
come ; but it grew light at last, and before long’! 
the stage took him on his way to the city. He | 
had expected to find comfort with Esther. What) 
was the result?) She by her own voice, had for 
a time, driven him from her presence! O, there | 
is certainly a fiend in the heart to blow the em. | 
bers of sinful thought, and fan them intoa flame! | 
He soon accused her of want of love. He forced | 
himself to think her conduct designed to get rid | 
ofhim. She—the most loved—the last friend had 
cast him off! He was indeed alone! 

The stage Ieft him at a hotel near the 
wharves. His haggard countenance attracted 





| 
| 
| 


| 


the attention of a bluff, sunburnt man, who thus 
addressed him:— 
* Hillo, my friend, you’ve been on a bad voy 


age somewhere ? what's the matter?” 


** Nothing—nothing,” answered Giles. 


| 
| 
| 


“ 


No :—but there is !—sick, or unfortunate ?” 
Unfortunate indeed !” 
Nobody to help you!” 


il 
Not a friend in the world!” 


i 
A voyage might do you good. Ship Hope | 

sails to-morrow morning, What say ?—good 
wages—good treatment—will you go ?” 

‘© T will! would you sailed this moment!” 

“Oh, to-morrow is soon enough!—Give mx 
the luggage, and I'll put it aboard. Meet me 
here at nine this evening, and I'll show you the | 
ship—and here’s ten dollars for outfit. T'll get | 
a pea-jacket or so, for you, and see you well rig- 
ged on that score.—But what name ?” 

** Philip Chase,” answered Giles, coloring even 
in his distraction of mind, at the deception he was 
practising. 


“ Well—I must be off—give us your hand— 
good luck to you—meet me at nine.” 


The matter was coneluded as it were in a mo- | 
ment.—Giles, almost laughed when he reflected 
upon the pain his absence would cause.—IIe had | 
suffered passion to riot unrestrained, until the 
control of reason was subyerted.—His_ better 
feelings were trampled under foot.—Ile gloried 
in the revenge he was about to take for his many 
injurics.—If the gentle countenance and persu . 
sive language of the innocent Esther came up 
thought that she had driven | 
him from her, turned his rising love to gall. Hh 
khut himself in an apartinent of the hotel, until 
night should 


before him, the 


come, Ile rv solutely combated 


every approach of a softer fecling ; 


li nourished 


'it may not be necessary. 


;ascended the street 


| citizens with a look of deepening anxicty. 


fulfil his purpose. Hour after hour passed away, | 


and he repented not! He would not even go out 
for his evening meal, lest contact with his fellow 
creatures should wean 
Nine o’clock struck! 


him from his design. | 
The Captain was by his 
side. ‘* Come, my lad,” said he, ** we must be 
aboard to-night, for we mus’nt lose a breath of a 
favorable wind.” Ina few moments they were 
on the ship’s deck. For an hour or two the Cap. | 
tain relieved his misery by relating anecdotes of | 
his life ; then before he retired to his hammock, 
Giles went again on deck. All was still. The, 
lights were disappearing —Now and then the | 
wind moaned among the rigging, and the spars 
creaked in the gentle blast. 
tone of bitter loneliness. in 
his throat—IIe gasped !—and pressing his hands 
to his forehead rushed down into the cabin, and 
threw himself into his hammock. 


induced a broken 


It was tohima 


His emotion rose 


Exhaustion 
slumber. The night wor 
Dreams of past hours came o'er him, 
mingled with unusual sounds. 


when 


away. 
It was sunrise 
he awoke. With a stupid consciousness 
of his situation, he dressed himself in his sailor’s 
garments, and ascended the stairs. 
at sca! 


Ile was out 
The beautiful islands of the harbor lay 
like specks in the far horizon. 
not reeall his decd! 


Now he could 
Sense awoke ! and with it 
came a rush of overpowering agony !—'The tears 
gushed from his eyes. He looked across the 
broad waters to the distant land, and in wild de- 
spair threw himself, with a groan, almost lifeless 
upon the deck ! 

Giles was absent three years. I will not de- 
scribe the changes which took place during his 
absence, nor the events which happened to him- 


self, The limits of our tale will not allow it, and 


In the summer of I8—, in the month of June, 
the ship [lope sailed up the harbor, and anchored 
near the wharf. A boat put off from her side, 
and darted through the water to the pier, which 
was covered with people awaiting the 
Three men ascended the wharf, and stood among 
the crowd. 


news. 


Two of them laughed, and exchanged 
greeting with those around,—but the third, a tall 
man, With a thin but expressive face, walked 
rapidly away without uttering a word. As he 
the center of the 
metropolis, he surveyed the countenance of the 
As he 


continued on,a crowd before the door of the Court 


towards 


| House arrested his progress, and before he could 


make his way through it, he 


. heard the name of 
James Wordsworth mentioned with an expression 
of interest. “ What of him,” asked the sailor, 
fixing his « yes upon the epeaker, and breathlessly 
awaiting "Go 
house and you'll see,” said he. 
followed his 
had 


entered 1] 


his answer. up into the Court 
The q 
' 

Lnces 


rwstioner 


dircetion of one 


with the quie 
who 


way 


more than 


him. 
his 


looked cagert!y 


curiosity to Inspire 


1 court room, and = fore 


ner 
through a 
around. 


I need 


not 


not sa 
ht 


studi 


y tliat it was Giles, 


le thy 


situation of James, 


knew 


what ig 


but 


4 had cnded 


Gail 


as his law lhe lad proba- 


tlat Ie 


iil ! Sole asc, 


tate thi 


might be guakine 


di 


bly red bar, SUP Prose dl 


all at triti 


Giles—and that I will ever do. Do not be east] the fiend within him, for it gave him strength to} which concerned the man who had mentioned his 


name. When he had penetrated so far that he 
could look around, he sought for James.—He 
saw him sitting by the lawyer who was speak- 
ing, gazing upon him with a motionless stare. 
Ile was unusually pale and thin, and Giles longed 
to stand by his side and speak to him, but he 
dared not interrupt the stillness, and he listened 
to the speaker. How did his words soon fall 
like iron upon his heart! How like a statue he 
stood, while the chill sweat came out in drops 
on his brow! “ And now, gentlemen,” said the 
counsel, ** where was the origin of this fatal 
deed ? Was 
No—it 
The 
pit into which he has fallen was dug for him by 
other hands! 


Did it arise from base revenge ? 
ita long sought, premeditated crime ? 
was prepared for the prisoner by others! 


You have been told gentlemen, 
that Mr. Wordsworth wasa classmate of the de- 
ceased. ‘They were of a high rank in their class, 
and strove hard for the honor of being graduated 
first scholar. Mr. Wordsworth was successful— 
and he incurred the deadly hate of his rival. 
This was the foundation of the crime !—a foun. 
dation which is being yearly laid for other unfor- 
tunate victims! College emulation! college 
That hate followed Mr. Wordsworth. 


Is it not natural that he should in some measure 


honors! 
have returned it! Can we suppose him so full 
of the milk of human kindness, as that he could 
see himself the object of malice, and not be 
affected? No! been affected— 
you would have been so, gentlemen. Both went 
The details of the sad issue have been 
laid before you. Mr. Wordsworth was attacked 


I should have 
armed. 


—he fired his pistol and his enemy was dead. I 
will not detain you longer.—You must acquit 
If he 


the prisoner! He acted in self-defence. 


, deserve punishment the pain of having destroyed 


a fellow creature is enough !” 

The counsel for the government submitted the 
case without argument, and the jury without 
leaving their seats, declared the prisoner * not 
guilty.” I need not say with what pleasure this 
verdict was received by Giles. He stemmed the 
current of those going from the room, and gras- 
ped James’ hand. In his sailor dress, he was 
not at first known, but joy mantled on James’ 
They 
left the Court House together, and entering the 


cheek, as he at last pronounced his name. 


nearest hotel, made known all the past. James 
related mournful eyents connected with himsclf 
and spoke of their family. Ile said that his fa. 
ther’s anger against Giles had not abated, and 
that his name was never mentioned. Giles 
eroaned in sorrow at this relation— But,” said 
he, ‘* [ will not trouble him; my plans are laid— 
I have a considerable sum of money, and I will 
But, 
continued he tremulously, have you heard from 
Issther ?”” 


not disturb him by remaining near him. 
“Oh, yes, often,” answered James. 
“She is well, very well. [ler father is dead, but 
she * God be thanked,” an- 


swered Giles, fervently, * I will see 


is in good health.” 
her soon. 
hearts of 
your family by the news of your acquittal; and 


And now go, James, and gladden the 


tell my loved sister that the wanderer has re- 
I will 
not remain long in the city. 


sale 


turned. try to see you again, but I shall 


I have 


inachines I have 


only te look 


fw th of two or thires rade 
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on the voyage, and then I shall be off to Words- | 
worthtown. Farewell.” 
Giles had completely won the favor of his cap- | 


tain, who assisted him in the sale of his ma. 


chines. He introduced him to some of the 
wealthy and enterprising merchants;—one of 
whom, a man of quick perception and mechani-| 
eal genius, was delighted with the inventions, | 
paid a considerable sum for them on the spot, and | 
sent for patents immediately. Giles had now a 
little fortune amassed by his own industry, and 
he reselved to proceed the next day to his native 
town. 

On the afternoon of that day, he strolled) 
through Washington strect. He retained his| 


blue jacket and trousers from a feeling of pride | 


to exhibit himself to Esther in his working dress. | 
As he walked, a young lady passed him, whose | 
countenance seemed familiar: he could not be 
mistaken—it was his sister !—and he shed tears} 
There was the | 


of joy when he recognized her. 
same fair brow, the same flashing eye—the same | 
sweet smiles—but the form was developed into | 
the fullness of womanhood. She was leaning on) 
the arin of a whiskered gentleman, apparently a) 
foreigner; and Giles’ eager to look upon her | 
more, followed them.—He heard her speak—and | 
saw her look when she addressed her companion. | 
It was a look of confiding love! “ This then,” | 
thought Giles, “* is the chosen of her heart,”—, 
and his curiosity to observe them was increased. | 
After a time, they directed their course to Mr. 
Wordsworth’s mansion, and Giles saw them en- | 


ter the dwelling that had once been his home. 
He gazed upon it long afier they had vanished 
within, and visions of the past came up before 
him.—Ile even felt, for a moment, that fora fa- 
ther’s love, he could cast himself at his feet, and 
sue for pardon, and do anything to gratify his 
parent :—resign all his own wishes—all that li 
had striven for—sufiered for—almost died for— 
the privilege of choosing his own business for 
life. While he stood in this reverie, the lover 
eame from the house, and passed directly by 
him. Giles did not like him. There was a 
smile of satisfaction on his features, but it seemed 


the exultation of impure triamph. Led by an 


irresistable impulse to know more of him, Giles || 


again followed after. ‘The stranger pursued his 
way through several streets, and at last entered 
Court. “I do not like 


him,” said Giles to himself, as he turned away, 


a large house in 





**he seems not the man that I should have cho- 
sen for the husband of my sister. There is too 
much extravagant display in his dress—too cun- | 
ning a look to suit me.—However Laman out- 
east!—I have nothing to do with her, and my) 


opinion is nothing.” * Ilo,” said a brother sai. | 
lor, ‘* where are you bound ? sail under my col-| 
ors, and Pll show you prime sport in the big 
house yonder.” It was the house into which 
the stranger had gone, and Giles eagerly em 
braced his friend's offer. 
«ed the 


apartment in which was a billiard-table, at which 


They entered, aseend 


stairs, and Giles found himself in an 


the stranger, with others, was playing. Eh: 


friend soon joined the players—but Giles kept}! 


answering to the requests that he woul 


play, that he wished to see how it went awhile, 


aloot 


and then he would make on Drink was trecly 


circulated, and oaths were often on the stranger’s || Mr. Wordsworth looked at the intruder, and, 


lips. ‘A gambler and a swearer,” thought 


Giles, * the companion of my innocent sister !” 


Under the appearance of carelessness, he watch. | 


ed the progress of the game. He saw that Thorn- | 


ton, as they called the stranger, seldom drank, 
but encouraged the others to taste often and 
regarded him with an angry look, as if he were a 


spy; so that to avoid exciting his suspicions, 


Giles took glass after glass with the rest, and 
\talked and laughed as loudly as any. By and 
by, the play became deeper, and oaths more fre- 
‘quent. ‘The stranger’s arm was steady, while 
his companions, enervated by liquor, lost game 
after game. ‘Then came anger and despair, and 
more horrid imprecations. ‘The losers under a 
blind infatuation staked more and more, and 
cursed themselves and their fate. ‘Thornton re- 
mained cvol and passivniess, still gathering to 
himself the spoils, until, presuming too much 
upon’ the blindness of his companions, he made 
a false statement favorable to himself. ‘** You 
*“ You lie!” “ I play no 
said ‘Thornton, with an oath, ** with those 
Farewell gentle- 


lie!’ answered one. 

” 
more, 
who accuse me of cheating. 
men.” ‘ Give me iny money,” shouted the 


9 


other, in despair, ‘* Give me my money!” and 
rushed towards him; buat ‘Thornton eluded his 
* Who is he ?” asked 


Giles,—** Do you know hin?” * Yes, by Hea- 


grasp, and left the room. 
ven, too well. I knew him in London.—He had 
to leave the country, or he’d have scen the inside 
of old Bailey. He forged letters from some ¢reat 


men, and now he’s figuring itamong thie first-cut, 


and they say he’s going to marry an_ heiress. | 


But he’s got all Pm worth in the world! Til 


” 


have it back again, by IIeaven !” shouted he, 


and darted down stairs. But the bird had flown. 
Thornton had eseaped with his ill-gotten gains, 
and the suilerer was left without redress, while 
Giles in great emotion, left the scene. 

* For what am I destined,” thought he: “ I 
have returned only to find my brother stained 
with the blood of a fellow-creature, and my sister 
about to link herself with a heartless wretch! It 
must not be! she must be saved! Oh, Heaven 
grant that she may be saved !” 

But how—was the question. Giles dared not 
encounter his father, and yet he resolved not to 
leave the city without an effort to warn his family 

of the danger. He sought for James—he could 
not find him, and he thought the danger too 
| pre ssing to entrust it to a letter. “ I will sce 
my father,” said he, * I willsee him, Tam soon 
to go afar off.—This is my last opportunity to see, 
1 will not shrink.” 

IIe hastened to his father’s house, and with a 
exiled as 


jhe had been, estranged so long, he felt like a 


or aid my family. 
trembling hand he opened the door. 


thief as he entered. 
| 
| 


lissned the voice of the stranger. Ie could not 


but hear!—that voice, spoke in 


love! that which he had 
| 
viling and cursing, now 


me? 


voree, 


tenes, in the ear of confiding woman! that wo 


man—hi: ster! ‘The hated sounds gave hin 
ecourace to proceed, Lk, a eended the we i} 
known stau opened the door of his father 


} 


! ud ® and toud In fore lim ! 


a door on the right was open, and from within 
words o} 


breathed in subdued 


He paused in the entry ;—| 


heard re-| 


for a moment, parental affection overcame the 
rule of passion, and he started forward to em. 
brace him; but his jacket and sun-burnt face re- 
vealed his past occupation and the father resumed 
his cold sternness. It was a dreadful moment 
liis emotion, for a time, choked his 
utterence—but regaining composure, he thus 
addressed his father. 

‘** [have not come, sir, after this long absence, 
to supplicate for myself, for I will not pray for 
your renewed love, until 1 have proved myself 
worthy of it. But, sir, I come to plead for one 
dearer to you than the outeast—your only daugh. 
ter! Whom you love as your own soul! I 
landed yesterday. 1 have just seen the man who 
is Ellen’s acknowledged lover—chance threw 
Oh, sir, ‘Thornton is a 
1 heard him indulge in the most pro- 
fane oaths—I saw him the leader of a band of 
gamblers! I saw him cheat his comrades !—and, 
sir, one had known him in London, and told 
me that his letters of introduction were forged! 
It is to tell this, sir, that I have interrupted you ; 
and, sir, it is the truth! 


for Giles. 


me into his company. 
villain! 


You love your daugh. 
ter,—oh, save her !”” 

Giles, in his rush of feeling, had extended his 
arms, and approached near to his father. Mr. 
Wordsworth slowly rose, with a sarcastic smile 
upon his face, and thus said— 

** Since, then, you have not coine to plead for 
yourself, L have listened to you and I will answer 
you. I can penctrate the motive of this visit. 
Conscious that your conduct has deprived you of 
any plea to reinstate yourself in my affection, 
you endeavor to wound my peace through the 
inedium of your sister. You are filled with envy 
of him, who will, through that sister, enjoy a 
portion of the wealth you might have enjoyed, 
and you aim a dagger at the heart of his honor. 
You have failed, sir! You have failed! Are 
you answered ?” 

* Oh, sir, | beseech you, do not thus reject my 
words! Jn the name of Heaven I speak truth! 
Come with me and see for yourself his haunts! 


Hear his character from his associates. He isa 


° y 1, ” 
forciener 





“Ha! ha! a foreigner! So you will join 
those, who in their envy, revile what they term 
the aristocracy, for admitting foreigners freely 
into their society ! A cunning argument! that 
I have unlimited trust in the 
honor of Mr. Thornton !” 


*“ Omy father,” said Giles with bitterness, 


has failed, sir. 


** can you believe the words of a stranger sooncr 
than your own son!—then am I indeed an out- 
cast >” 

’ 


“Go! go, sir! You trouble yourself unne. 


cessavily. I shall ever look after the honor of 
my family, when they will regard it themselves,” 
and Mr. Wordsworth went into the drawing-room. 
Giles could not go: he could net without one 
more effort, resign his sister—the sweet, lovely 
Eilen, to a life of misery,—and he rushed after 
his father. Ellen was inthe drawing-room. 
“a! Giles,” said Ellen, darting towards 
him, forshe knew him in a moment: ** O my 
dear brother, are you here again?” 
Giiles would have clasped her ina loved ens 


brace, but the stern parent, irom whose heart 
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pride and vanity had rooted out the shoots of} 
Hatoral affection, came between, and motioned | 





i possible, and early the next morning he was on / 
is daughter to her seat—but nothing contd now | his way to Wordsworthtown. 1 need not say 
initimidate Giles. He was nerved by a sense of | that the past gradually faded, and the doubtful 
duty to suffer any shame, to preserve an tans. | future occupied his thoughts. Was Esther yet 
cent being from becoming the prey of the hard-|| faithful to him, when he had not been heard of 
ened wretch, and he said with firmness : || for three long years. She was well, for James 
** Sister, TE will tell you what I have told our ‘had so far relieved his mind: but the affection, 
father, bat which he will not hear. O, do not!) which to him had been worth a world, might now 
you turn a deaf car to me, Ellen!—lI love you! | 
I love you Ellen! You know you are very dear | as he approached his native town, and stopped, at | 
to me—why then should I deceive you. O,)| the nearest village, that he might not be discov. | 
Ellen, the man to whom you have given your '|ered too soon. ‘Towards night he walked to the | 
heart is unworthy of you—wholly unworthy of) spot which now contained all that was dear to! 
you! LT have seen him in guilt—I have seen him) him on earth ; and when he reached the top of 
engaged in his unholy acts! O prove him well! the descent into the vale, he paused, and looked 
before you fix on him your changeless affection !) 
Do not condemn yourself to misery forever !” 
“Hat hat’ said Mr. Wordsworth; “ you see, | somewhat changed ; for the hand of improvement 
Ellen, whata kind brother you have. Abrother | was on all things. He turned 


be another's! Hle grew more and more anxious 


' 
around. How altered was all about him. The 
| church—the dwellings—the groves—all had been 


into a new road 
who can discover that, which our scrutiny is | that led toward the sweet dell where he used to 
blind to. Tlow careful of our interests he must 


i meet Esther, and when he came to it he sighed 
‘to think that a scene so sacred should have been 

The maiden rose up with dignity. Fora time|! disturbed. As he stood looking upon it, the ehil- 
she had been deadly pale, but now her face and (dren were dismissed from a school-house on the 
neck were crimson. Ter answer could be fore- | hill beyond. Their merry langh rang through the 
seen from the scorn on her lip! she was under | air, but soon they separated and all was silent. 
the dominion of the fiend. He had stolen the At last the mistress came from the school-house 

| 


gem of her affections, and the vietim was in his‘ towards him. He did not observe her, until she 


power! “Giles! Giles!" gaid she, “ I never) was close by him—and then it was but a look—| 
could have believed this wickedness of you!’ — | a start—and he was kneeling at the feet of 
Giles felt that all was lost. His heart rose in|) Esther! 


his throat. He could not speak again, for his | 


be! Ellen, you may believe him or not !” 


[I need not say how happy was the meeting. 
words would not come forth, and with a slow /T need not say how much happier was Giles to 
siep he sought the door; but ashe approached it, | hear from her own lips that he was yet beloved. 
it opened, and Thornton entered. When he saw | She had taught school nearly all the time that 
Giles, he started, and turned pale, but soon re- he had been gone; at times had felt the sickness 
covered his self-possession. Giles was nerved | of the heart which springs from hope deferred, 
anew when he saw him! ‘The triumph of truth | but never despaired of seeing him—and now all 
glowed in his eye, and turning to his father, he | was joy. 
said ; \ They were published and married in Words. 
“There look at him! In his presence T say) worthtown by the minister of their youth, Glad 
it.—I have seen him this day when oaths were | were the villagers to see Giles back again, as 
on his lips! LT have seen him this day, when he | hale and light-hearted asever, and many blessings 
made one of a party of gamblers! T have seen | of true friends showered on the new married cou. 
him too, cheat his companions — Let him deny it | ple. ‘The morning after their marriage they bade 
if he dare!” \| farewell to their friends and native State, and set 


‘ a i] ; 
There was a majesty about Giles as he uttered | their faces, glad in each other's love, towards the 
eae , ; ; 

this, in his proud honesty, which awed even the | waters of the Ohio. 
wretch himself ; but he soon regained composure, | . * * * . . * | 


and ina loud voice exclaimed : | Reader, you must pass with me over three 


** Slanderer! It isa base lie !” | more long years. Giles in that time did well— 
“Tam noslanderer! It is truth, and I can) how could a man so energetic fail? 


prove it true !" 


He opened 
jashop. He made machines—made anything— 
** Were it not that you are in the apartment of || but always something useful. At the end of that 
a rentleman, this hand—” |} time wishing to extend his business, he went to 
“ Thawe seen youa coward, too. You dare | 
not strike !"" 


Thornton felt that his hopes depended on the 


N.Y. to engage workmen and make preparations. | 
|| le had not, I may remark, heard aught from his 

family, except that he had received one or two 

moment; he saw too that Mr. Wordsworth en. || letters from his brother, during the first year, that 

couraged him by his silence, and he aimed a blow || told of his success in the law. 

at Giles. It was warded, and Giles’ stalwart|) His business led him into that quarter of N. Y. 

arm laid him at his length upon the floor. Ellen)| which is the resort of 
shrieked, and knelt beside him, and Mr. Words.!|| sexes. He hurried along, that he might as soon 
worth flushed with anger, would have laid violent | as possible, breathe the air of innocence; but in 
hands upon his son. “No, my father not by jjadirty lane his attention was arrested by loud 
you,” said Giles, and rushed from the house. A] voices. 
stranger was preferred to him! A villain’s word 
was believed and his rejected !—Conscious that 


the abandoned of both 


* Send for a doctor!” said one, * or the 





girl willdie.”  “ Let her dic,” answered the gruff 
voice of a woman, “ if she can’t pay her rent she 


farther delay was useless, and might involye his | can't pay a doctor, and T don't father her bills, I 


peace, he determined to leave the city as soon as | 








know!” * Well, I tell you that she'll die befor 
to-morrow morning.” ‘ Well thien we shall be 
rid of her,” was the brutal answer. Giles could 
not leave one on a death-bed, with such wreteh 
es to close the eyes of the dying. He entered 
the miserable hovel, and said to the woman, 
‘* Show me the sick person. I will pay the phy- 
sician!” ‘ Well if you want to see her, she’s 
up stairs in the chamber overhead. 1 don’t care 
who sees her!’ Giles ascended the stairs into 
the chamber, and approached the bed.—The face 
of the girl was hidden from him in the pillow, but 
his step startled her. She raised her head and, 
asked—“* Who's there?” She saw Giles and 
then burst from her a shrick—so shrill, so horrible 
in its agony, that it seemed the last struggle of 
mortal pain !—Giles clasped his hands involunta 
‘rily in horror! ‘The sweat came out of his fore 
head !—and his eyes were fixed in a wild gaze on 
the now insensible creature before him.—tHe 
staggered! gasped! and with a groan, as heart 
rending as had been that shrick, he sunk down by 
the side of Ellen—his sister! 

Her sad fate is soon told. Mr. Wordsworth, 
soon after the scene with Giles, dixeovered that 
Thornton was a knave, and that as too many ot 
our citizens have been, he had been imposed 
upon. He forbid him the house, and threatened 
to prosecute if he remained in the city.—Buat he 
had gone too far. The prey was his! The 
wily seducer saw Ellen privately, and prevailed 
on her to clope with him. He carried her to 
New-York, and soon after abandoned her to a 
life ofinfamy. She was now upon the bedot death! 

With an almost sinking heart, Giles wrote to 
his father to hasten to New-York, if he would 
see his daughter before she died. Ile provided 
a physician, and endeavored to have Ellen re 
moved, that her father might not see her there ! 
but it was too late ! and the son led his broken 
hearted parent to the bed-side of his once bright— 
once innocent child! She did not know him! 
a stupor had come over her faculties, from 
which she never awoke!—Through the long 
night, the father and son watched by her pillow 
without breaking the stillness by a word; and in 
the morning she died! 


When the spirit had gone, the sad parent bent 


| down and kissed her marble check; then wiping 


away his tears, he stretched out his arms and 
Giles rushed into his embrace ! 

In the year I8—, the Honorable Giles Words 
worth Jr. Senator in Congress from Ohio, visited 
Boston. He was reeeived by all with marked 
attention, for he was one of the patriots of the 
day, who stand in the breach when danger 
assails the land, and brave the evil. Old Mr. 
Wordsworth was yet alive, residing with his son 
James, an eminent lawyer: but he had never 
smiled after his daugliter’s death. 

As Giles Jr. was riding by the colleges with 
Giiles 3d, a stripling of fifteen, his father asked, 
* well Giles, what will you be in the world ?” 

‘“*Oh I mean to go to college, and then be a 
carpenter.” 

Well you shall, boy ;—and use my sign that is 
packed away in the barn at Ohio, and on it 


“ Giles Wordsworth, machinist.” Bat remem 


lber this boy. Be eareful before you choose, but 


when vou have chosen—* Go ahead!” 
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From the Knickerbocker for December. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHARACTER. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

As Tama mere looker-on in Europe, and hold 
myself as much as possible aloof from its quar- 
rels and prejudices, I feel something like one 
overlooking a game, who, without any great skill 


\lishman, on the contrary, is expensive 


of his own, can occasionally perecive the blunders | 


of much abler players. 
enables me to enjoy the contrasts of character 
presented in this time of general peace; when 
the various people of Europe, who have so long 
been sundered by wars, are brought together, and 


placed side by side in this great gathering-place | 


of nations. No greater contrast, however, is ex- 


hibited than that of the Frenchand English. The | 


peace has deluged this gay capital with English 
visitors, ofallranks and conditions. ‘They throng 
every place of curiosity and amusement; fill the 
public gardens, the galleries, the cafes, saloons, 
theatres; always herding together, never associa. 
ting with the French. ‘The two nations are like 
two threads of different colors, tangled together, 
but never blended. 

In fact, they present a continual antithesis, and 
seem to value themselves upon being unlike each 
other; yet each have their peculiar merits, which 
should entitle them to each other’s esteem. ‘The 
French intelleetisquickandactive. It flashes its 
way into a subject w'th the rapidity of lightning; 
seizes upon remote conclusions with a sudden 
bound, and its deductions are almost intuitive.— 
The English intellect is less rapid, but more per- 
severing ; 


The quickness and mobility of the French 


less sudden, but more sure in its dedue- 
lions. 
enable them to find enjoyment in the multiplicity 
of sensations. ‘They speak and act more from 
immediate impressions than from reflection and 
meditation, They are therefore more social and 
communieative; more fond of society, and of 


An Eng- 


reflective in his habits. He 


places of public resort and amusement. 
lishman is more 
lives in the world of his own thoughts, and seems 
Ile loves 


even 


more self existent and self-dependent. 
the quiet of his own apartment: when 
abroad, he ina manner makes a little solitude 


around him, by his silence and reserve : he moves 


about shy and solitary, as it were, buttoned up, 
body and soul. 

The French are great optimists ; they seize 
upon every good as it flies, and revel in the pas- 
sing pleasure. The Englishman is too apt to 
negleet the present good, in preparing against 


the possible evil. However adversities may 
lower, let the sun shine but for a moment, and 
forth sallies the mercurial Frenchman, in holiday 
dress and holiday spirits, gay as a butterfly, as 
but let the 


sun beam ever so brightly, so there be but a cloud 


though his sunshine were perpetual ; 


in the horizon the wary Enelishman ventures 
forth distrustfully, with his umbrella in his hand. 

The Frenchman has a wonderful facility at 
turning small things to advantage. No one can 
be gay and luxurious on smaller means; no one 
requires less expense to be happy. He practices 
a kind of gilding in his style of living, and ham 


mers eut every guinca into gold leaf. The Ene 


This neutrality of feeling | 


‘He is good-humored and talkative with his ser- 


and manufactures. ‘Thus the 


in his 
habits, and expensive in his enjoyments. we 
values every thing, whether useful or ornamental, | 
by whatit costs. He has no satisfaction in show, | 


' , . a. 
unless it be solid and complete. Every thing | 


_ goes with him by the square foot. Whatever 
display he makes, the depth is sure to equal the | 
surface. 


The Frenchman's habitation, like himself, is| 


open, cheerful, bustling, and noisy. He lives in 





a part ofa great hotel, with wide portal, paved | 
court, a spacious dirty stone staircase, and a 
family on every floor. All is clatter and chatter. | 
vants sociable with his neighbors, and complaisant | | 
toall the world. Any body has access to himself | 
and his apartments; his very bed-room is open) 
to visitors, whatever may be its state of confusion ; | 


and all this not from any peculiarly hospitable | 
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been fighting, time out of mind, for glory and 
good. ‘The French, in pursuit of glory, have had 


their capitol twice taken; and John in pursuit of 
good, has runhimsclf over head an ears in debt. 





“MESCBBBAM We 


I WISH I WERE HE 
“Twist I were he!” said Peter Polk, as he 
saw the son ofa rich neighbor riding gaily by, 
while Peter was trudging on foot. Peter at this 


| period was about 10 years of age, a good boy, a 


tolerable scholar, of a kind willing, and obliging 
disposition. But Peter could scarcely look upon 
the superior comforts of those around him, with- 
out sometimes sighing that his own fortunes were 
so humble. 

* Now,” thought Peter, “ how delightful it 
would be for me, instead of trudging three miles 


. ° ° e ° | * 
feeling, but from that communicative habit which - foot to school, to ride pleasantly by on such a 


predominates over his character. {| 
The Englishman, on the contrary, ensconces 
himself in a snug brick mansion, which he hasall | 
to himself; locks the front door; puts broken 
bottles along his walls, and spring-guns and man- 


traps in his gardens; shrouds himself with trees } 
sad and altogether dissatisfied with his lot. 


and window-curtains: exults in his quiet and 
privacy, and seems disposed to keep out noise, 
daylight, and company. 
has a reserved, inhospitable exterior; yet w ho- | 


ever gains admittance, is apt to find a warm heart | 


and warm fireside within. | 
fl 


The French excel in wit; the English in hu. 


mor: the French have gayer faney, the English 
richer imagination. The former are full of sen- 
sibility ; easily moved, and prone to sudden and | 
great excitement ; 
durable ; 


is not 
the English are more phlegmatie ; not 


but their excitement 
so readily affected ; but capable of being aroused 
to great enthusiasm. ‘The faults of these oppo- 
site temperaments are, that the vivacity of the 
French is aptto sparkle up and be frothy, the 
gravity of the English to settle down and grow 
muddy.—When the two characters can be fixed 
ina medium, the French kept from effervescence, 
and the English from stagnation, both will be 
found excellent. 

This contrast of character may also be noticed 
in the great concerns of the two nagfions. The 
ardent Frenchman is all for military renown; he 
fights for glory, that is to say, for success in arms. 
For, provided the national flag is victorious, he 
cares little about the expense, the injustice, or the | 
inutility of the war. It is wonderful how the 
poorest Frenchman wil revel on a triumphant 
bulletin : is meat and drink to 
him; and at the sight of a military sovereign, 


a great victory 


bringing home captured cannon and captured 


standards, he throws up his greasy cap in the 
air, and is ready to jump out of his wooden shocs 
for joy. 

John Bull, on the contrary, is a reasoning, con- 
siderate person. Ifhe does wrong, it is in the 


most reasonable way imaginable. He fights be- 


cause the good of the world requires it. He isa 


moral person, and makes war upon his neighbor 


for the maintenance of peace and good order, and 


sound principles. He is a money-making person- 


age, and fights for the prosperity of commeres 


two nations have 


nice pony. Ishould not be so tired when I got 
'| there, and could learn a great deal more.” With 
such thoughts Peter’s head was filled as he truad- 


ged along. How he should love a dear little 





His house, like himself, \ 


|, exceeding comfortable style 


‘pony, and how he could ride it, and a thousand 
other such childish fancies, until he got quite 


* Oh, how I do wish I were he!’ exclaimed 
Peter. Atthe same moment turning a sudden 
| corne rin the road, he discovered the young gen- 
\tleman quite dead. 
with him. 


The pony had ran away 
It had thrown him off, and in falling 
he had fractured his skull and produced instant 
de sath. Surveying this sad spectacle, Peter ser- 

iously thought that he was far better offas he 
was, and trudged the remainder of his walk for 
|that and many another day without wishing for 
a pony. 

* Lwish I were he!” said Peter Polk, as at 
| the age of 23 he left his friend and old schoolmate 
Richard Jones. 


* "They had both commenced business at the 


same time, 


' exclamation. 


about three years previously to this 
Peter worked hard and indefati-. 


‘gably. Ile hada tolerable share of custom, and 
jthis had enabled him to furnish two rooms in 
against the time he 
might find a rib to make his bones complete. 

But Richard had faroutstripped him. He had 
taken a whole house, and furnished it splendidly. 
Ife was always flush of money, and if any party 
of pleasure was proposed, Richard would form 
one and spend his cash freely, while if Peter 
went, which was very rarely, he was compelled 
to be exceedingly economical, which made him 
make ont 


appear very mean. Peter could not 


how it was. Richard did not seem ta have so 
much business as he had, and most unquestiona 
bly he was not half so attentive. 

It chanced that Peter had at one time a large 
order to execute 5 and requiringe some cash to 
complete it, he proceeded to Richard, who ad. 
vaneed him fifty dollars on his note. He exeeu 
ted the order, got paid, and took up his hat to 
proceed to Richard and pay him. 

“What a lucky 
* to be able thus to serve an old 
Oh, I wish I were he !” 


Just as he had uttered this « 


fellow he is,” eried Peter, 


§ chool kk llow 


xelamation a po 


heco offiecr entered and re quested Peter to aceom 
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pany him to the police office, stating that he had | 
a warrant for apprehension. Peter was thunder- 
struck. He had done no one wrong that he was 
aware of. 
he was arrested. The officer was silent, and | 
thus they proceeded together to the police. | 


Peter underwent a private examination as to 
where he got a £20 note which was proved to | 


be a counterfeit and traced to him. Peter stated 
of Richard Jones, his friend. He was then more | 
rigorously examined as to his connection with that | 
individual, and he stated all he knew, how he had 


In vain he asked upon what charge || 


junusual for him; in the mean time he felt that 


_ it was true ; but he hoped that the other would 
1} : : 
‘resent his words, that he might have the pleas- 


ure of given him a good-thrashing. The young 
man only laughed. 

**T wish I were he,” sighed Peter, as he left 
the group. 

‘The next day the young fellow came into Pe- 
ter’s store, and producing a letter written ina 
faint womanish looking hand, asked him trium- 
phantly whether he would believe him then, 
The letter read thus : 


helped him, and how, he added, * I often wish I i “* Dear Mr. Muggins—I have heard of the re- 


were he.” | 
** Young man,” said the magistrate, * I be- | 
lieve you. You shall now sce the man whose | 
situation you so much envy.” 
Peter was now conducted along galleries and | 


| 


winding staireases to an insolated building which | 


contained a long row of cells. ‘Two doors secu- 
ring one of these were unlocked, and Peter con- 
fronted its tenant—Richard Jones. He was one 
of a gang of forgers, and confessed to lending | 
the identical bill to Peter which was traced to 

him. Peter, as he left the dreary abode of crime | 
thanked God heartily that he was not Richard 
Jones, and returned to his humble tenement with 
most heartfelt gratitude for all the blessings he 
possessed. 


“TT wish I were he,” exclaimed ‘Peter two 
years after the last event. 
or other that Peter’s experience had gone for 


nought, and he could not get rid of his wishings. 


It seemed somehow 


Yet he had perhaps more oceasion to indulge in 
this “ wish” than at any former period. ‘The 


occasion was this. 


Peter had long been enamored of a very pretty, 
and what was still better, of a very good girl, | 
but somehow or other he did not make much ad- 
vanee. He was always kindly received and 
warinly welcomed, and the young lady’s brother, 
as well as her father and mother, were decidedly 
partial to him.—Whiether it was his modesty, or 
that he believed he was not beloved again, cer- 
tain it is that he had never spoken of love, except 
with his eyes, and that delicious awkwardness so 
amusing toa disigterested spectator that always 
embarrasses amodest lover. It was thonglit, too, 
that Ann had returned his glance inkind, but he 
was too modest to perecive it, and as maidenly 
modesty could do no more, affairs were likely to 
remain in this way till both parties died, or what 
is more likely, till the lady got tired of waiting, 
when an incident occurred that caused the ex- 
clamation we have written down. 

An excursion up the river was proposed, in 
which music and dancing were to be the fea- 
tures. Ann and her brother and several young 
men who visited the house were of the party, and 
Peter had anticipated much pleasure in going, 
but a job for an excellent customer, that was to 
be executed immediately, prevented his attend- 
anee. ‘The following evening, he met one of the | 
persons who had enjoyed the trip. He spoke in 
terms of eestacy of the beauty of Ann—told him 


shi 


had given him a flower, whieh he produced and 


how often he had danced with her, and how 


kissed, and said he would ke ep forever for her 
sake. 
Peter declared that it was falec, 


with a espiril 


|, was at the back of the house. 


marks you made about my flower, and of your 
expressions in regard to myself. I cannot see 
you alone in the day time, but if you will come 
this evening, and clap your hands three times 


that he could not stand, but holding both his 
sides, recled into the arbor and deposited himselt 
in Peter's lap. 
A mutual explanation ensued. Muggins had 
stolen the flower, which Ann had dropped and 
Her brother had heard 
ithe impudent, lying boast of the theft, and had 
|determined to be revenged. He wrote the note 
of appointment ina hand as much as possible 
like Ann’s. ‘The result has been told. But the 
brother did not stop there—he sounded Peter as 
tu his affection for his sister, and heard, as he 
They entered 


supposed she had lost. 


supposed, that it was unbounded. 
the house together, and with sweet confusion, 
when the brother remembered he had forgot 
something, and Ann and Peter were left alone 
together, Peter stammered in Ann’s loving ears 





} 


under my chamber window, I will endcavor to | his long passion. 


reward you as you deserve. Excuse my not 
signing my name for fear of accidents.” 
Peter was thunderstruck. It was evident that 


Ann loved Muggins—there could no doubt of 


it. Peter sighed and felt as if he could do no 
work, and as if he did not care whether he ever 
At an early hour he shut 
up his store and wandered out in a restless spirit, 
determined to see the result of the interview. 


worked again or not. 


Ile remembered that Anun’s chamber window 
What lover does 
not know the resting place of his mistress, and 
invoke blessings on her head as the faint illumi- 
nation of its window tells him she is retiring to 
sleep, as he believes, under the especial guardian- 
At the back of the 
house, where was situated Ann’s chamber win- 


ship of her sister angels. 


dow, was a long garden, at the bottom of which 
was a neat arbor, and in the middle a fish pond, 
which, in the moonlight, looked like a sheet of 
silver. ‘It is very beautiful,” thought Peter, 
* but this is nothing to me.” 

Peter esconced himself in the arbor, and about 
half an hour afterwards he saw cautiously en- 
tering the garden, his rival. Ile was highly 
elated in anticipation of his coming happy en- 
terview. 
sighed Peter, as Muggins 
“J 


do wish I were he,” he again exclaimed, as the 


** T wish I were he,” 
passed him and advanced under the window, 


three taps were given. 
Instantly the window was raised, anda _ voice 


exclaimed—* is it you ?” 


, 


* Yes, it is 1, Muggins,” was the reply. 


Peter felt as if in heaven and earth were an- 
nihilated and chaos was coming again. When lo! 
from the window came no lady; but a sack of 
flour, with which the highly seented Mr. Mue- 
gins and his very best suit of dress black were 
literally covered. Before he could get the par- 
ticles from his eyes, three stout fellows issued 
from the house, seized him, and hurrying him 


along, plumped him head and cars into the fish. 


pond. 

Muggins did not wait to hold conversation, 
but serambled out, like a dog with his tail 
between his legs and sneaked off in double quick 


time. Peter was astonished. It was inexpli- 
cable. He thought he must be dreaming. Hk 
was not the only astonished person. The ridicu 


| 
lous figure of the retreating Mugains excited the 


risible faculties of Ann’s brother to such a degree 


|, 8! 


Peter became a happy husband, and never 
nee these three sufficient warnings has he been 


known to wish himself any other person than his 
own proper self, 





THE CARELESS LITTLE GIRL. 


“ On, ma,” cried Lucy, running to her moth- 


er, her face all covered with tears, ** see how my 
finger bleeds ! what shall I do !” 

‘** Whatis the matter with it ?” said her moth- 
”~? 


er, * How did you hurt it so 
“Oh,” replied Lucy, * I was running across 


the chamber just now in a great hurry, and I 
eaught my feet against something on the floor, 
and fell right down and stuck this knife, which 
I had open, right into my hand! Oh, 
how it does hurt!” and Lucy began to ery harder 


dear! 


than ever. 

** Come here,” said her mother, ** and let me 
bind it up with this soft piece of linen, and then 
tell me how you happened to be running with an 
I told 


never to run with any sharp-pointed instrument 


open pen-knife. How often have you 


in your hand? It is very dangerous !” 

* T know you have, ma,” answered the little 
girl, ** but I did'nt think I should fall down, and 
I shouldnt if I had’nt caught my foot.” 

* And what was it that you caught your foot 


Lucy hesitated, and blushed a good 


frock 


against 


deal before she answered ; “ It was my 


” 


that I took off this morning. 

* Your frock ! and how came it on the floor?” 

“Why, when I had just taken it off, I thought 
I heard some music in the street, and run down 
stairs to sec who it was, and forgot to go back 
and pick it up.” 

* And now,” said her mother very grave ly, 
)** you are prope rly punished for your careless. 
and disobedience. And IT am afraid you 


| *<S 
| ness, 


| 
| will have to be punished still more severely bi 
fore you will learn to be eareful.” 

Lucy looked very serious, but said nothing, 
land her mother went on. “ Carelessness is a 
| ere at fault, and often leads to the most dreadful 


results. Recolleet how near you were to being 


choked with a needle, no longer ago than yest 


day, notwithstanding IT have told you, JT think a 


hundred times, never to put pins or needles into 
your mouth. And here yeu are now this very 
moment swinging on the chair with a pin in 


your mouth 


earetul 


Lucy, can I never teach you to by 
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Lucy took the pin from her mouth, and going | into my mouth, for I shall never forget your sto- 
up to her mother with tears in her cyes, said, jry, and if I should forget it, this cuff, and its 
** Ma, I do want to mind you, and to be careful, nice motto will remind me of it.” 
but I forget. Now will you please to work— | Lucy was as good as her word, and from that 
* Be careful’—on my black velvet cuff, so that | day a visible improvement took place in her, and 
I can always sce it, and I think I shall be aple 'she was ina little while as careful a little girl as || 
to remember. I read a story the other day | her mother could wish. 
about a little girl who had such a cuff.” i I hope all little girls who read this story, and 
“Yes, my dear,” answered her mother. ‘* I, who are in the habit of being carcless in any way, 
am willing to do any thing to assist you in my will follow her example. C. M.S. 
power. Give me your cuff, and while I am 
working it, listen to a story, a true one, that I) GAMBLING, 
will tell you.” | Few places afford better opportunity for study- 
Lucy took off her cuff and gave it to her |ing character thana gambling-table. Here you 
mother, and then sat down very quictly by her ! may see the cakn, subdued and never-changing 
side, while she related the following story : countenance of the * professed gambler ;” the 
“ There was a young girl named Agnes, who (smiles of fortune or her frowns, cause no smile 
was by trade a dress-maker. She was a hand- or frown to disturb the placidity of his features. 
some, rosy, sweet tempered girl, and one that | Here too, you will see the * amateur gambler,” 
every body liked, and she had an abundance of | who plays night after night with almost as much 
employment, so that she was able to support not ! skill and equal equanimity of temper with the 
only herself, but her fecble, and sickly mother. most scientific professor. ‘These are objects for 
Now she had the habit, which dress-makers are | deep study. But the most interesting, and the 
very likely to acquire, of putting pins and need- ‘one that most enlists the feelings, is the young 
les into her mouth, when she was fitting her |‘* noviciate.” It is his first visit, perhaps. He 
work, and sometimes she would get in a dozen | ‘takes his seat at the table timorously ; but hope 
ata time. | —delusive hope !—urges him on, though reason 
* One day she was cutting a dress for a lady }and conscience warn him of his danger. Me 
who was a very kind friend to her, and happen. | commences with small sums and wins. He as. 





the gate. ‘The keeperamused at the girl’s action, 
and curious to know what she wanted, came out, 
and she demurely interrogated him as follows : 
“Is this Claseo?” * Yes.” ‘Is Peggy in?” 





Lenping a Newsrarer.—* Will you lend father 


,your newspaper? he only wants to read it.” 


“Yes, my boy; and ask him to lend me his 


dinner ; 1 only want to eat it.” 


A man with a large family was complaining of 


the difficulty of maintaining all.“ But you have 


some big enough to carn something, and help 
you now,” said a friend. ‘ The difficulty is, 
they are too big to work,” was the answer. 





A Lapy once borrowed a dictionary of an 
acquaintance, on returning the book, she was 
asked how she liked it. ** Oh!” replied the fair 
one, ** the words are beautiful, but I don’t think 
much of the story.”"—St. Joseph Times. 





A virrvous man who has passed through the 
temptations of the world, may be compared to 
the fish that lives all the time in salt water, yet 
is still fresh. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 





ing to have no pins by her, she made use of |sumes more composure—his eye brightens—he 
needles instead. In fixing and unfixing, she by|| bets larger, andagain he wins. He grows exci- 


Il. V. V. Leonard's Ville, N. Y. 81,00; H.M.G. Pleasant 
| Valley, N. Y.$1,00; L. R. Alexander, N. Y. $1,00; W.R. 





degrees, without thinking what she was about, |ted—doubles his bets, and again and again he 


Windsor, Ms. ‘SI, 00’; - bg Dalton, Ms. $1,00; O. C. Cam 
bridge, N. Y. $1,00; .P. East Bethel, Vi. $1.00; W. 


put as many as eight or ten needles into her | wins. Ilis joy now be comes intense, and his! p. H. West FY +» 2-b Dg Vt 1,00; P.M. Greenborough, Vt. 
| $2.00; P.M. Windsor, Ct. $1,00; D. F. L. Clermont, N.Y. 


e~ 


mouth. As she was standing up looking at the | whole soul seems overflowing with delight.—The | «1.00: E. B. Middlebury, N.Y. $1,00; E. B. A. Water 


dress, a little mouse ran across the room, and | scene changes—he loses. Bets again and again, 


dircetly over one of her feet. She had an unac- and loses as often as he bets. His winnings | 


countable fear of these harmless little animals, jare all gone—he grows reckless—his eye gives 
and as the mouse touched her, she sprang back | ¢ vidence of the desperation of his feelings. He 
with a loud scream, and at the same moment ‘risks more largely, to recover his losses; but, 
swallowed the needles. Some of them went. | alas: he is to win no more. Now comes the last 
down into the stomach, and the remainder stuck || desperate act—the almost universal finale of the | 


\| 
in her throat. 


** She immediately fell back on a sofa in con. | he has—no matter whether it be his own or ano- | 


vulsions. Fortunately askillful physician resided | ther’s—no matter for what purpose it was gath- 
a short distance off, who was instantly ecalled,||ered—it may be his all, or another’s all —it is 


but the needles were too low in the throat to be | alike to him—it is risked—and it is lost. Now} 
reached, and his efforts to extract them, were all he curses his bad luck, slowly leaves the table », | 


unavailing. Ife however succeeded by means of | and rushes wildly out of the room. ‘The speeta- 


some instrument, in forcing them into her stom. | tors smile and the gambler goes on withhis game | 


ach, and her life was for the time saved. as if no such being existed, or no such scene had 
** But she was never wellagain. The roses) been acting before him.” 
faded from her cheek, her plumpness dwindled | 


away, and she was in a little time wasted to a/| 


HONES'TY. 


pricking in her body, so that she found it impos- ded than his integrity, once carried some butter | 


sible torest inany posture. She was besides tor. | to a merchant in a country village to exchange 


place i 
mented with hunger, that she could never ¢s satisfy || | for goods. ‘The butter having a very be autiful | In Claverack, on the ist alt. by the Rev. R. Shuyter, 
Mr. Jolin ‘I. Heydenburgh to Miss Marictta Reynolds, both 


| noviciate’s first sitting. He bets all the money 


| bury, Vt. 1,00; J. V. Pottersville, N. J. $1,00; M. A.M. 
| Phoeniz, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. West Burlington, N.Y. $5,00 ; 
}) bh. South Walden, Vt. 1,00; FE. B. Windsor, Ms. &1,00; 
|| W.S. Delhi, N. ¥. 81,00; H. F. Spencertown, N. Y. $1,00; 
iM. 'C. Fredonia, N. ¥. $1,00; M.C. Q. Oriskany, N.Y. 

| 00; A.P. D. Broadalbin, N.Y. 21,00; M. 8. Sutton, 
| Ms. $1.00; W. W. Rock Bottom, Ms. 31,00; H.W. Wads 
| worth, O. 1,00; B. Ht. M. Burlington Green, N. Y. 81,00; 
| W. B. Lysander, N. Y. 81,00; J. HW. 8S. Fredonia, N.Y. 

| $1,00; F. W. F. Eagle, N. Y. 31,00; C. A. L. West Berk 
| shire, Vt. $1,00; P.M. Randolph, Vt. $10.00; J. B. B. Cot 
linsville, Ct. 1,00; D. 8. C. Middlebury, Vt. 24,624; 
W.B. Athol, Ms. 81,00; B.C. B. Fayetteville, N. ¥.$1,00; 
| P. M. Hanover, N.H. 82.00; BE. W. Buskirk’s Bridge, N.Y. 
| 81.00; M. B.R. East Dorset, Vt. 81,00; V. T. Branden, 
| Vi. 2,00; HE. J. Ashland, O. 81,00; M.M.S8. Derby, Vt. 
| $1.00; BOG. 7 Edward, N.Y. 81,00; J.B. Clyde Mills, 
| Mich. $1,00; P.M. Leonard's Ville, N. Y. $5,00; E.M 
|| Hamilton, N r. $4, 00. 
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Ann Van Valkenburgh, of the former place 


|| Jn Ghent, onthe 7th inst by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr 


its cravings, even if she ate a dozen times a day. /appe arance and the merchant so desirous of pro- |) of Hudson 


| 


** She lived in this way two years, but what); curing such for his own use, invited the boy t 


a miserable life! Constantly tormented with bring all the butter his mother had to spare. ‘“] 
exerutiating pain, and at the end of that time,| think,” said the boy, “ she can’t spare any more, 


died in the most dreadful agony. for she said she would not have spared this, only 


** Before her death, some of the needles had @ rat fe ll into the cream, and she did not like t 
Pe 


forced their w ay through her flesh and came out | use it herself. 


through her skin, occasionlig her the most | 


frightful pain. A SIMPLE INQUIRY. 
Thus died a lovely, young acd amiable girl, A young gir], from the West Highlands, cam 
the victim of carelessness and imprud nee. on a visit to a sister she had in Glaseow. <A 


‘Oh ma,” said Luey, * you will never uced | the outskirts of the town sin topped ata toll bar, | 


to speak to me again for putting pins and needles and began te rap smartly with her knuckles on 


In Claverack, on the 23d inst. by die same, Mr. James 
H) Dota nto Miss Jane Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. John 


Stickles, all of the above place 


jof the same place. 


In Athens, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Crandell, Mr 
| William Hl. Dilenoy to Miss Margaret Ann Cook, of 


Iludson 
} — 
Flicv, 
In this citv. onthe lith inet. Doet. Theodore B. vounge 
on of the late Judge Matthias B. Tallmadge, aged 2) vear 
{ On the 22d inst. Jolin Miller, son ot Mr. Bleazer M. Hed 
oe in the Sth vear ot lite age 
On the 2oth most. Mr. Henry Moerick. ta his Sth vear 


Jeremiah Jones tm the wd year of ber age 


POST MASTERS are authorized by the Post Master 
General, to send money for any person in a letter to pay 


At Malden, on New-Year’s Eve, by the Rev. Mr. Knox, 
mere skeleton. She felt a constant and violent | A Boy, whose honesty is more to be recommen. | Mr. John A. Van Valkenburgh, of Hudson, to Miss Sarals 


|) Henry Arnold to Miss Julia Ann C. Gaul, both of that 


| 
] 
} In Hillsdale, on the Oth inst. by the Rev. Jolin EB. La 
| Grange, Mr. David L. Becker to Miss Ruth A. Tyler, all 


In Claverack, onthe sthinst. Pranecs, daughter of Mi 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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(I found a lyre, in the desert lands ; 
And I touched its string 
With a gossamer’s wing, 
And I touched it too! with a master hand, 


And a thousand fawns 
‘ 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE HUSBAND. 
BY T. C. WORDEN. 


In the morn of life, in manhood’s pride, 
He sought a fair and beautiful bride, 
Whose maiden loveliness to view 


Was brighter than flowers in morning dew : 


Her heart was pure, her smile was sweet, 
And light the step of her fairy feet. 


Go with me, said he and kissed her brow, 
As he whispered love’s deep and holy vow, 
Thy gentle spirit can cheer my breast, 
And thy silver voice can give me rest; 

Go with me and earth willbe as bright 
As the golden rays of morning light. 


Could she leave the home of her childish glee, 


Where in early life she had wandered free 7— 
The parents who watched her infant sleep— 


Her brothers and sisters that loved her deep— 


Could she go from these to a distant clime— 


And bid them farewell—alas !—for time ? 


Yes—she went toa land in the far off west, 


O’er prairies in beautiful verdure dressed, 
And along the winding rivers strolled, 


While their dark deep waters beside her rolled ; 


And naught was heard but the low deep song 
Of their heaving waves as they rushed along. 


When she found herself a stranger lone, 


Save her husband toall the world unknown, 


Her bosom heaved a bitter sigh, 

And a tear was glistening in her eye ; 
For her brilliant hopes had passed away 
Like the dreamy hours of a summer day. 


Her gentle husband kind and meek 

Then kissed the tears from her rosy cheek, 
And her throbbing brow he softly pressed 
To his ever ‘rue and faithful breast ; 


Then she deemed that nought could be prized above 


A husband’s care and a husband's love. 


For the Rural Repository. 
MUSIC. 
BY CARLOS D. STUART. 
1 rounp ashell by the chrystal sea, 
On the coral strand 
Of a fairy land, 


Where sea nymphs sport in their mystic glee ; 


And I struck the shell 
On the ocean swell, 
And bid the noisy, wild winds flee, 
When out from a cave 
Beneath the light wave, 
Woke the laughing spirit of melody. 


Then Neptune came from his pearly hall, 
With his steeds of mieht 
On his car of light, 

Like a monarch clre ssed for a coronal; 
And he bent his ear 
On the wave to hear, 

The sound of that shell on his Ocean fal! 
And swift from the iwain 
Came the Elfin tram, 


Phat dance on the spray of the watertull 


From the rosy lawns, 
| Sprung up like the train of a magical wand, 
Till the waste around 
Was like fairy ground, 
Where the spirits of the air in their witchery stand. 


| But oh, there’s a cord, in the depths of the sou), 
Whose music hath more 
i Of melodious lore, 

‘Than the sheil, or the lyre, can ever control : 

It murmurs along 

In the channel of song,® 

| Like the spirits of dream, on their nightly patrol ; 
| And the senses are hush 

i When its light numbers gush, 

| Like the castaly spring, for as wildly they roll. 


| 
| 


|’Tis Music! sweet music, the rapturous strain, 


1 That the morning stars sung 

i} When creation was young ; 

i A feeling once felt that we wish for again, 
} And its notes are as clear 

| As they burst on the ear— 


| plain: 
| When a voice from above 


Melodious as love, 


‘| Said “ Peace be on earth, and good will unto men.” 


Fort Ann, Wash. Co. N. Y. Jan. 10, 1841. 
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TO, EMILY, 

| BY THE LATE WM. S. HOLDEN. 

My cousin, dearer names than mine, 
May these fair pages grace, 

And strains on which your eye shall love 
To find a resting place. 

For here shall many an offering 
Be placed on Beauty’s shrine, 

And timid love his earliest bring, 
To win that heart of thine. 


But dearest cousin, ‘mid them all, 
None to life’s close shall be, 
Whatever fortune may befall, 
A warmer friend to thee. 


From the Oneida Observer 
TO A CHILD PLAYING WITH A DOLL. . 


Sweet child, a mother’s love 
In thee is pictured true ; 
Affection beams in every smile 
Thy childhood brings to view. 
No heavy thoughts arise— 
To blight thy hours of joy: 
We see in those bright laughing eye 
Thy heart is with thy toy. 


Sweet girl—to grief unknown, 
In all thy joy arrayed ; 

Thou can’st not wake a sigh or moan 
From thy unconscious babe. 

Nay, think not there to trace 
The living smile of truth $ 

That changeless, painted, waxen face 
Tells not the tales of youth. 


I would not break the Visiol 
Of thy young faner here 

I would not crush thy risine love 
Nor soil it with a tear. 


Thou art too youue im heart 


l'o wake the ottrring strau 


When the Shepherds were watching the star on the 








To trace upon a mother’s chart, 
Her fears, her cares or pain. 


But yet thine hours of joy, 
Like youth must flee away ; 
Aud thou must cust aside thy toy 
Of childhood’s earlier day ; 
That quiet smile of mirth 
Will lose its summer glow ; 
When thou shalt feel those fears on earth, 
That none but mothers know. 





THE PARTING. 
BY WM. MOTHERWELL. 
On! is it thus we part, 
And thus we say farewell, 
As if in neither heart 
Affection ere did dwell? 
And is it thus we sunder, 
Without a sigh or tear, 
As ifit were a wonder 
We e're held other dear ?! 


We part upon the spot 
With cold and clouded*brow, 
Where first it was our lot 
To breathe love's fondest vow ! 
That vow both then did tender 
Within this hallowed shade 
That vow we pow surrencer, 
Heart bankrupts both are mack 


Thy hand is cold as mine, 
As lustreless thine eye ; 
Thy bosom gives no sign 
That it could even sigh! 
Well, well! adieu’s soon spoken ; 
‘Tis buta parting phrase, 
Yet said, I fear heart-broken 
We'll live our after days! 


Thine eye no tear will shed, 
Mine is as proudly dry ; 

But many an aching head 
Is ours before we die! 

From pride we both can berrow— 
To part we both may dare— 
But the heart-break of to-morrow, 

Nor you nor I can bear, 
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